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MAY WE Que YOU ON THAT? 


{1] LesTeR B PEARSON, pres, UN 
Assembly, in a message to Pres 
Syngman Rhee, of S Korea: “I 
call upon you to co-operate fully 
with the UN Command for an 
early and honorable armistice. In 
your failure to do so, the people 
of Korea will suffer 1st and suffer 
most.”. . . [2] Pres SYNGMAN RHEE, 
S Korea: “The UN authorities 
should thank me for releasing the 
prisoners of war, instead of calling 
me a Violator.”. . . [3] Gen. Car- 
Los P Romuvuto, former Philippine 
Ambassador to Washington, and 
current candidate for president of 
Republic of the Philippines: “Pres 
Rhee is not helping the UN. But 
think if you were in his place, re- 
calling that the original UN Gen’ 
Assembly called for the unification 
of Korea. Now, the proposed armi- 
stice calls for a line at the 38th 
parallel.”. . . [4] Vice Adm’l C 
TURNER Joy, former chief of UN 
truce team at Panmunjom: “I 
don’t think there will be an armi- 
stice. I may be wrong. The Reds 
may want an armistice so badly 


Quote of the Week 

Pravda, Soviet newspaper, com- 
menting on E Berlin riots: “Testi- 
mony of the perpetrators showed 
the disorders were caused under 
the direct leadership of American 
military circles. American officers 
armed and instructed the pogrom 
makers, paid them dollars and 
gave them targets for setting fire 
and attacking.” (Pravda added 
“there is not the slightest doubt” 
that Berlin riots and release of 
Korean POW’s are “indissolubly 
linked.”) 
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they will agree, but I don’t think 
so.”. . . [5] A UN POW officer: 
“American guards are guarding 
the ROK guards who are guarding 
the POW’s. It’s fantastic!”. 

[6] Sen ALEXANDER WILEY (R-Wis) 
chmn Senate For’gn Relations 
Comm: “The truce will not be 
perfect; the armistice, if it comes, 
will not be perfect. But this is not 
a world where we can always get 
perfection.” 


THIRTEENTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 











(Quote Washington Bureau) — 
One of Sen Taft’s chores has been 
to run interference for Adminis- 
tration. You can’t run far—or fast 
—on crutches. Taft’s friends rep’t 
his hip pain has steadily increased. 
There’s rumor he suffers from per- 
nicious anemia—no confirmation 
from Taft or doctors. Unless treat- 
ments bring relief quickly, he will 
spend little time at Capitol this 
session. (He has not attended 
White House conferences on Taft- 
Hartley amendments.) 

If Taft illness should cause Sen- 
ate vacancy, politicians predict 
Ohio’s Demo gov, Frank Lausche, 
would name Demo mayor, Thos 
Burke, of Cleveland. Roll would 
then stand 48 Democrats, 47 Re- 
publicans and Morse (Independ- 
ent) who usually votes Democratic. 

Taft action, asking Sen Know- 
land to fill in for him “some of 
the time” may unify Republicans. 
Bitter Taft-Eisenhower battle left 
scars. Taft hasn’t had test of lead- 


ership; no key issue where he had 
to marshal every GOP vote. 

Knowland, representing anti- 
Taft faction, once said he would 
run for GOP Senate leader; later 
withdrew. Taft’s invitation to 
Knowland now rings harmony bell 
for many Republicans. 

Tho Knowland may §signalize 
party harmony, he has lots to 
learn. Called up controls bill for 
vote wk before he told Senate 


Demo leader (Lyndon Johnson, 
Texas) he would do so. Johnson 
smacked Knowland down. His 


Demo’s voted solidly to delay ac- 
tion for a wk. 

Eisenhower-Taft break, long 
feared, is apparently postponed for 
this yr. But Knowland-Nixon pa- 
tronage feud becomes knotty White 
House problem. Knowland and Gov 
Warren want to control fed’l jobs 
in Calif. Nixon, at odds with them, 
seeks to name appointees. Both 
Nixon and Knowland are fighters. 
A compromise is desperately 


sought. 
Martha Taft, Senator’s wife 
(wheel-chair invalid) appears 


briefly at major Washington social 
functions, bravely determined that 
Taft family shall be represented. 
—LESLIE CARPENTER. 
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“He who never quotes, is never quoted” 
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ACCIDENTS—1 

More American lives were lost in 
home accidents in the last yr than 
were lost by our Armed Forces in 
the lst 1,000 days of the Korean 
War. — HERBERT C ROSENTHAL, 
“What’s the Most Dangerous Place 
In the World?” Pageant, 17-’53. 


AMERICA—Philosophy—2 

I cannot believe that it is prop- 
aganda to be appreciative of the 
American tradition of a free soci- 
ety, just as I cannot think it a 
breach of loyalty to be conscious 
of the mistakes we have made... 
We (Americans) have an oppor- 
tunity to think, to write, and to 
act in such a way that our joint 
efforts may throw light on the 
great issues of our time.—ADRIENNE 
Kocu, “Toward an American Phi- 
losophy,” Va Quarterly Review. 


ANGER—3 

I like John Wayne’s crack: 
“There’s an ‘l’ of a difference be- 
tween ‘using your head’ and ‘los- 
ing your head.’” — JIMMIE FIDLER, 
McNaught Syndicate. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Altho nature is our mother, she 
is not a complete guide to human 
conduct. By virtue of intelligence 
we are creating things she knows 
nothing about. If the natural man 
were the ideal man, the Red In- 
dian, who used to hunt in this 
field, would be the peak of cul- 
ture. — BrooKs ATKINSON, “Small 
Experiment in Civilization,” Amer- 
ican Scholar, Summer ’53. 
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CHILD—Training—5 

Children will tend to adopt the 
beliefs of those whom they in- 
stinctively recognize as happy, and 
of no others. — W E HockIne, 
Human Nature and Its Remaking 
(Yale Univ Press). 


CHRISTIANITY—6 

In common with most ministers 
during the depression yrs, I was 
encountering a lot of problems. At 
a Methodist conference, where I 
was serving on the Finance Com- 
mittee, I met a kindly old pastor. 
He asked how I was getting along. 
Somewhat discouraged after a try- 
ing session, I replied that I was 
doing about as well as could be 
expected under the circumstances. 

“Young man,” the veteran said, 
“let me give you a bit of counsel 
that may prove helpful all thru 
life. It is simply this: There is 
never an excuse for a Christian to 
be under the circumstances.” — I 
LynpD EsCH, pres, Indiana Central 
College. 


COMMUNICATIONS—7 

A high-ranking telephone offi- 
cial ventures his vision of the 
phone of the future. You'll take it 
with you, like a watch. It’ll need 
no dial. Users may be able to see 
each other as they talk. “And who 
knows,” continues this spinner of 
telephonic dreams, “but what it 
may actually translate from one 
language to another?’—Nat’l Par- 
ent-Teacher. 
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You’ve heard rep’ts Sen Jos Mc- 
Carthy will have regular nation- 
wide TV program, financed by 
Texas oil wealth. Yes, some talk; 
nothing definite. Probably only oc- 
casional TV time bought when Mc- 
Carthy figures he has something 
to say. 

Treasury Sec’y Geo Humphrey’s 
high-interest gov’t bonds dubbed 
“Humphrey's Dumpty” in some fi- 
nancial circles. Washington 
greeting: “Burned any good books 
lately?” 

After all these yrs someone no- 
ticed there was no picture of Geo 
Washington in Geo Washington 
Univ Hospital. Situation now rem- 
edied—with appropriate ceremony. 
An oil of the nation’s Father was 
hung last wk. 

Pres Eisenhower's recent 40-min 
press conf (his longest) marked by 
lengthy answers to all questions, 
brought this remark from pencil- 
weary Christian Science Monitor 
reporter: “Makes you thirst for a 
good old Truman ‘no comment.’” 

Cocktail society chuckle: Col 
Rob’t Guggenheim, leaving to be- 
come U S Ambassador to Portugal, 
told hostess Gwen Cafritz rumor 
she may have heard that he’s leas- 
ing his Washington mansion to her 
arch rival, Perle Mesta, is true. 
It’s not—but Mrs Cafritz reported- 
ly fell for it. 
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DEMOCRACY—8 
In democracy, no one need walk 
alone, but he does his own walk- 
ing.—OveTta CuLPp Hossy, Sec’y of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 


DRINK—Drinking—9 

A psychology prof at Bristol 
Univ, England, puts his students 
at ease by serving free cocktails 
before each lecture. The prof, who 
serves as. bartender, says he’s 
testing his students on the effect 
of small doses of alcohol.—Ken- 
tucky Kernel. 


EDUCATION—10 

There is very little basis for 
most of the fixed opinions as- 
sumed by many in industry that 
a certain level of educational back- 
ground is not only desirable but is 
a necessary prerequisite for satis- 
factory performance.—ELI GINZBERG 
& Dovuctas W Bray, The Unedu- 
cated (Columbia Univ Press). 

Too often the univ’s have be- 
come a repository for the humani- 
ties rather than their interpreter 
in the broad stream of American 
culture. — JOHN W Doopps, “The 
Common Man on the Campus,” 
Sat Review, 6-20-’53. 


FAILURE—Il1 

The streets of the City of Fail- 
ure are paved with alibis—some of 
which are absolutely perfect.— 
HarRY A EARNSHAW. 


FREEDOM—12 

The strength of a free society 
does not lie in the blind tenacity 
with which its mbrs cling to their 
own individual rights. The strength 
of a free society will be found in 
the common disciplines that free 
men accept to preserve that so- 
ciety BERNARD M Barucu, “Educa- 
tion for Peace in Our Age of Dis- 
traction,” New Leader, 6-8-’53. 








Now that Tide, an ad jnl, has 
been sold by Magazines of Indus- 
try to Billboard, amusement jnl, it 
is rumored that the firm’s other 
property, Modern Industry, will go 


to Dun’s Review. Trouble with 
Audit Bureau of Circulation prob- 
ably influenced decision to sell. . . 
In a shrewd move to strengthen 
Popular Photography, Ziff-Davis, 
publishers, have bought and will 
discontinue American Photography 
(founded 1889) and The Camera 
(1899.) Thus passes an era of per- 
sonal journalism. With this merg- 
er go the last of the lens-pushing 
publishers. . . Esquire has been in 
and out of court for 3 yrs trying 
to restrain their landlord, owner of 
a 23-story bldg at 488 Madison 


Ave, N Y C, from _ christening 
structure “The Look Bldg.” Look 
is largest single tenant. Esquire 


contention: Action might give im- 
pression their periodicals are issued 
or sponsored by Cowles Mag’s, who 
own Look. Last wk U S district 
court dismissed the Esquire action. 

. Wall St Jnl has been query- 
ing readers on 5-day publication, 
omitting Saturday, enlarging Mon- 
day issue. Five out of 6 favor move. 


United Nations World will come 


to an end with its next issue. 
Tombstone will be marked, “Not 
dead, but sleeping.” There will 


emerge, in Sept, a new monthly to 
be known as World, “devoted ex- 
clusively to internat’l politics and 
internat’] business.” Promise is 
held for “a livelier discussion of 





6 

According to a dispatch we 
have just translated from Re- 
vue de la Pensee Francaise and 
rush to you on high priority, 
an animal has been found that 
completely intimidates the lion, 
long heralded as King of 
Beasts. Yeah—a lioness. 





99 
for’gn affairs” with a section de- 


scribed as “an internat’l Fortune.” 
50c on the stands; $6 a yr. 


Overseas Wkly, an independent- 
ly-issued jnl slanted to servicemen 
abroad, has been distributed thru 
facilities of Stars & Stripes. This 
arrangement has been revoked by 
U S Army order, effective July 28. 
This action results, presumably, 
from the fact that the wkly has 
been moving rather steadily to- 
ward a more salacious content. 
Recent articles on Christine Jor- 
gensen and Pat Ward (who figured 
in Jelke vice trials) may have 
hastened action. Overseas sells 
about 40,000 an issue. 


Again Life (July 6) will publish 
a complete novelette in a single 
issue — Jas A Michener’s The 
Bridges at Toko-Ri. This time au- 
thor of Tales of the South Pacific 
deals with men flying jets and 
helicopters in Korea. Random 
House will publish in book form, 
July 9. 
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History Repeats... 

When I was a boy, wealth 
was regarded as a thing so se- 
cure as well as admirable that 
almost every one affected to 
own more property than he 
actually possessed, because he 
wanted to enjoy the standing 
which it gave. Now, on the 
other hand, a man has to be 
ready to defend himself against 
being rich as if it were the 
worst of crimes, and to keep 
on the alert if he is to avoid 
disaster; for it has become far 
more dangerous to be sus- 
pected of being well off than 
to be detected in crime. 
—SocraTes, 354 B C. 13 
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GOD—and Man—l4 

“I know the perfect solution to 
the world’s problems,” the mechan- 
ic said. The scene was a small New 
England garage. The mechanic, 
greasy-handed, was working with 
his head cocked upward at an odd 
angle under a car on a hydraulic 
lift. 

“The perfect solution?” I queried. 

“Yup,” he snapped, shooting a 
blob of grease into a spring knuck- 
le. Then he came out from under 
the car, straightened up his head, 
and said, “Man ought to abdicate 
and let God take over.”—Howarp 
WHITMAN, A Reporter in Search of 
God (Doubleday). 


INTELLIGENCE—15 

Every day the world’s facilities 
improve for transmitting  intelli- 
gence, but the intellicence doesn’i 
seem to keep pace with the facili- 
ties—New Outlook. 
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LIFE—Living—16 

A man walked into a rather ex- 
clusive antique shop and asked 
permission to look around. The 
visitor looked out of place because 
he was a poorly dressed laborer. 
At last he found just the thing he 
wanted: a beautiful piece of glass. 
A deposit was made, and each wk 
he came in to make a payment 
until finally the article was _ his. 
The owner of the shop became 
quite curious, and engaged him in 
conversation in order to learn his 
story. 

This unusual customer said he 
had bought the piece of glass to 
take to his little room. Thru the 
yrs it had become his habit to 
take only the best and most beau- 
tiful to his room. “You see,” he 
said, “that’s where I live.’—MamrIe 
ADAMS, Power. 


LOVE—17 

Love is a miracle and it can 
work miracles, but it cannot be 
expressed except thru the capaci- 
ties of a human being. Love is the 
wine and we the containers: if we 
are small and sullied, damaged 
and sour, love can sweeten but not 
utterly repair. — JESSAMYN WEST, 
Mademoiselle. 


Love does for human nature 
what April showers do for a gar- 
den.—Rev A Ray Grumwmon, Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


True love is very resistant to 
suffering, but not to suspicion.—La 
Femme et la Vie, Paris (QUOTE 
translation). 


LUCK—18 

Luck is what happens when 
preparation meets opportunity. — 
Typo Graphic. 





¢ 


Out this wk is a book that won’t 
make the Best Seller lists. Chances 
are you'll never see a copy. Yet it 


may exert considerable influence 
on much of your future reading. 
It is called The AP_Style Book, 
and is issued by Associated Press 
in an effort to further standardize 
the handling of news copy by the 
nation’s daily papers. 

You may not have noted, but 
there is considerable variation in 
newspaper styling. For one thing, 
Eastern papers generally use cap- 
ital letters much more freely. 
There is a legend that the sparse 
use of capitals in the West arose 
from the fact that, in pioneer days, 





oe 

Norm Hill, of Pines Publi- 
cations called the Associated 
Press and asked for informa- 
tion about the new AP Style 
Book. “Just a minute,” said 
the operator, “I’ll connect you 
with our fashion editor.”— 
Editor & Publisher. 


as 
ar 





type had to be transported by 
wagon. Capital letters cost more, 
were heavier to haul. (A Leadville, 
Colo publisher once issued an or- 
der, it is said, that capital letters 
were to be used only “for refer- 
ences to God, and the name of 
this paper.”) 

Once these style variations were 
not too important, but the tele- 
type has wrought a change. Few 





Responding to tributes paid 
her at a luncheon tendered by 
Friends of the Chicago Public 
Library, Fanny Butcher said 
that Jas Branch Cabell had 
once shared with her his fa- 
vorite fan letter. It was from a 
high school student, and read: 
“I have chosen you as my fa- 
vorite author. Please write me 
immediately and tell me why.” 





eo 
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newspapers now process copy on 
the desk. Compositors do the styl- 
ing. They are a roving lot. Thus 
the need for a higher degree of 
standardization. 

A group of newspaper men has 
spent several yrs on this compila- 
tion. It may well become the bible 
of the industry. (Bible now rates 
a capital “B” only in direct refer- 
ences to Holy Writ.) 


Browsing thru our own back files 
in quest of the nostalgic note, it 
came to us as something of a 
shock to observe that we now mark 
the 10th anniv of the publication 
of Wendell Willkie’s One World. 
This was one of Simon & Schus- 
ter’s early ventures with the low- 
priced paperback. And signally suc- 
cessful, too, you will remember. 
Shall we pause now for a moment 
to reflect upon whether, in the 
space of a decade, we have jour- 
neyed nearer the author’s concept. 
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Mrs Bloomer 


The attire which gave AMELIA 
JENKS BLOOMER enduring renown 
was worn, not as a daring gesture, 
but as a concession to modesty. 
Women had long railed against 
long, street-sweeping skirts. But to 
reveal the feminine ankle and calj 
was unthinkable. So, beneath the 
shortened skirt, ladies wore loose- 
fitting trousers of the same mat’l, 
gathered at the ankle. 

Mrs Bloomer did not invent the 
extremely modest costume. Women 
in New York and elsewhere had 
adopted the “Turkish dress” long 
before her venture. But she wore 
the “trousers” to a meeting of the 
Women’s Rights Convention on 
July 19, 1848. Thus dress reform 
became linked to the controversial 
“votes-for-women” issue. Editorials 
and sermons denounced a costume 
which otherwise would have been 
“just another fashion.” To a min- 
ister who cited Scriptural author- 


ity for his tirade, Mrs Bloomer 
ans’d patly: 
There are laws of fashion in 


dress older than Moses. The 
lst fashion we have any record 
of was set us by Adam and Eve: 
“And they sewed fig leaves to- 
gether, and made themselves ap- 
rons.” (Genesis 3:7). Nothing here 
to show that his apron was bifur- 
cated, and hers not; that hers was 
long and his short. We are led to 
suppose that they were just alike. 
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MANAGEMENT—19 

The test of good management is 
not only its ability to direct and 
lead men, to blend efforts, mat’ls, 
machines and financial resources 
but also its ability to manage 
ideas.—LovIs B NEUMILLER, Ad- 
vertiser’s Digest. 


MARRIED LIFE—20 

I am often asked what I con- 
sider to be the real foundation of 
a lasting, happy marriage, and my 
answer is for neither husband nor 
wife to imagine that the first 
thrilling feeling of fairy-story ro- 
mance will last forever! None of 
us would, I am sure, wish to live 
eternally on a diet of strawberries 
and cream, and would quite soon 
be unutterably thankful to be 
given biscuits and cheese to pro- 
vide a welcome and far more sat- 
isfying meal. — Ruspy M AyREs, 
novelist, BBC radio program 


“ ” 


A faithful husband is any man 
who is married to a trusting wife. 
—PuHIL MANN, York Trade Com- 
positor, hm, York Composition Co. 


“ ” 


You have to be together to stay 
together. — Profound observation 
quoted by WALTER WINCHELL. 


ORIGIN: Quiz—21 

To prove the insatiable curiosity 
of his fellowmen, an Irish actor 
scurried around town one night, 
writing four meaningless letters on 
various and sundry bd fences, 
walls, walks, and signs. He proved 
his point, all right. The town 
worked itself into a lather, trying 
to figure out what the letters 
meant. In time these letters came 
to mean anything that was puz- 
zling. The letters? Q U I Z.—Wm™ 
J Murvocnu, Link. 











Nat'l Farm Safety Wk 


July 19—Feast of St Vincent De- 
Paul. lst serious demand for 
“votes for women” launched 105 
yrs ago with Women’s Rights Con- 
vention held at Seneca Falls, N Y. 
Sensation of the meeting was Mrs 
Amelia Jenks Bloomer, wearing a 
revolutionary costume. (See Gems 
of Yesteryear). 


July 20—l1st baseball game to 
which admission was charged 
played 95 yrs ago, between N Y 
and Brooklyn teams. (10c fee to 
cover lot rental; all players were 
amateurs)... lst cigarette tax im- 
posed 85 yrs ago. 


July 21—Hebrew Fast of Av... 
Belgian Independence Day (marks 
separation from Holland, 1831)... 
The great Spanish Armada met 
defeat in the English Channel in 
an encounter beginning 365 yrs 
ago today. . This is the season 
of honorary degrees. Ist one in 
U S bestowed upon John Win- 
throp (LLD) by Harvard College, 
180 yrs ago. . . Strikes are a very 
old story in U S. The 1st in which 
militia was called to maintain or- 
der occurred at Paterson, N J 125 
yrs ago. Local factories changed 
dinner hr from 12 to 1. Workers, 
inspired by protesting wives, re- 
belled. Strikers were defeated, but 
before long the noon dinner hr 
was again established. . . Few real- 
ize that in War I enemy shots 
landed on American soil. 35 yrs 


Week of 
July 19-25 


*« 


ago today the German sub U-156 
fired at the tugboat Perth Amboy 
and 4 barges loaded with stone, 
off Nauset Bluffs, Orleans, Mass. 
A few shots landed at Meeting 
House Pond, Mass. (In War II, a 
bomb crater was found at Mt 
Emely, Ore. Possibly created by 
Japanese plane or pilotless_ bal- 
loon.) 


July 22—Feast of St Mary Mag- 
dalene. 


July 23—Philip D Armour estab 
meat-packing plant at Chicago 85 
yrs ago. (Invention of refrigerator 
car gave Armour vision of nation- 
wide business. list shipment of 
fresh meat, 1869.) 


July 24—Simon Bolivar, Vene- 
zuelan patriot, “spiritual father of 
Pan-Americanism” b 170 yrs ago. 


July 25—Feast of St James the 
Greater. Feast of St Christo- 
pher. . . 1st of the War II dicta- 
tors to come to grief (Benito Mus- 
solini) met his downfall 10 yrs ago 
today, after the Fascist Grand 
Council, led by Count Dino Grandi, 
repudiated his leadership by a vote 
of 19 to 7. The Italian King (Vic- 
tor Emmanuel III) “accepted” 
Mussolini’s resignation; app’ted 
Marshal Pietro Badoglio to suc- 
ceed him. After an abortive effort 
to establish the “republican fascist 
party” Mussolini was _ executed 


Apr 28, 45. 
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“book burning’ 
truth 
that a high percentage of our pop- 
ulation has no books to burn—or 
even to read. Urban dwellers ac- 
cept the public library as a matter 


Current talk of 
emphasizes the _ distressing 


of course. But it is significant to 
note that more than a third of 
our people lack ready access to 
library facilities. And 24 million 
have no library service whatever. 
The American Library Ass’n 
recommends a state expenditure of 
$1.50 per capita for maintenance of 
libraries. Only 3 states meet this 
minimum. Some spend as little as 
14 cents for library books and 
services. The nat’l average is about 
80c. Maybe the pressing need is to 
burn a few facts into the con- 
sciousness of our public servants. 


June, traditionally rhymed with 
“moon” and “spoon” is known to 
one and all as the “marriage 
month.” So, what percentage of 
our marriages occur in this 6th 
month? Would you say a quarter 
of the total? 

According to marriage statistics 
of the U S Bureau of the Census, 
slightly less than 12% walk to the 
altar within June’s 30 days. May, 
August and September run neck- 
and-neck, with a yr-after-yr aver- 
age of about 10% each. February, 
the shortest month, is also the 
least popular for marriages. It 
acce’ts for only 5.6% of the total. 

These statistics hold significance 
for merchants who may have over- 
played “June bride” ‘angle. 
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PERFECTION—22 
I recently read an account which 
dealt at length with the prepara- 
tion of the croutons at the annual 
dinner of Les Amis d’Escoffier at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. The croutons 
had been delegated to a separate 
chef who lavished a full day on 
their creation. The crouton story 
honestly amazed a matron of my 
acquaintance. After reading it she 
exclaimed, “But they’re only to 
dump in soup!” — LeEonarp JAN 
MITCHELL, “Men Are the Best 
Cooks—or Are They?” N Y Times. 


PHILOSOPHY—23 

The Chinese believe that when 
there are too many _ policemen 
there can be no individual liberty, 
when there are too many lawyers 
there can be no justice, and when 
there are too many soldiers there 
can be no peace. — LIN YUTANG, 
New Outlook. 


PROGRESS—24 

Progress consists largely of 
learning to apply laws and truths 
that have always existed—JouNn 
ALLAN May, quoted in Advertiser’s 
Digest. 


REGULATION—25 

Most businessmen believe in 
price controls—provided they are 
in another line of business.—Mar- 
SHALL B CuinarD, The Black Mark- 
et (Rinehart). 


RELIGION—26 

The trouble with the church is 
that too many people have great 
convictions about little things. 
They fail to grasp the majesty 
that confronts them.—Bishop HEN- 
RY KNOX SHERILL, former pres, 
Nat’l Council Churches of Christ 
in U S. 





@ 
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SEXES—27 

The reason (woman) has to wear 
the pants is because man has hung 
them up and there’s no one else 
to wear them. . . Nowadays, a girl 
marries a fellow at 25, and 15 yrs 
later finds she is still mated with 
a Boy Scout.—Jesuit Father Ger- 
ARD MURPHY. 


“ ” 


A cautious man is one who has 
not let a woman pin anything on 
him since he was a baby. Fright- 
ened by a triangle then, he has 
stayed out of them since.—Over- 
heard in Augusta, Me, haberdash- 
ery, quoted in Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


SUBTLETY—28 

We have lost faith in the effec- 
tiveness of the raised eyebrow. We 
would rather raise our voices.—JOE 
KauirF, caricaturist, quoted by 
Lucy K° MILLER, Chicago Tribune. 


SUPERSTITION—29 

The mgt of a mirror manufac- 
turing co has been keeping tabs 
for the last 50 yrs on what, if 
anything, bad happens to an em- 
ploye who breaks a mirror while 
at work. Nothing ever has!—In- 
dustrial Press Service. 


TAXES—30 
The gov't should be glad the 
taxpayers have what it takes— 
Pathfinder. 
TRUTH—31 
Truth is the capital that fi- 


nances expeditions into the lofty 
mountains of character and across 
the river of eternity. — DovucLas 
MEaAvor, Matador (Tex) Tribune: 


UNITED NATIONS—32 
Economy-minded critics complain 

about the “high cost” of the UN. 

This has been greatly overdone. 











The total budget of the UN for 
this yr is $44,200,000, collected from 
its 60 mbr nations thruout the 
world. The U S share of this total, 
based upon a carefully worked out 
and agreed formula, is $15,523,000. 
That means that the UN costs 
each American per yr almost ex- 
actly 1 dime. Moreover, more than 
2/3 of the UN budget is spent in 
this country, since the headquar- 
ters is here, and thus a sum well 
over $30,000,000, twice the amount 
we pay in, finds its way to our 
pockets. That, to my layman’s 
mind, would appear to be a pretty 
fair return.—RALPH J BUNCHE, 
“The Attack on the UN,” Progres- 
sive, 6-53. 


WISDOM—Folly—33 

To be a questioner also shows a 
willingness to admit ignorance. To 
conceal ignorance is to imitate 
wisdom. To admit ignorance is to 
exhibit wisdom. — ASHLEY MOoN- 
TAGUE, On Being Intelligent 
(Schuman). 


WORLD RELATIONS—34 

In Germany this 
learned that in the Eastern zone 
the Communists place great em- 
phasis upon the study of current 
events, even among the very young 
school children. An American ob- 
server in Germany declared that 
the typical child in the 4th-grade 
in the Communist-dominated zone 
knew more about world affairs 
than most of our college graduates. 
—GEeEo GALLUP, Director, American 
Inst of Public Opinion, “Do We 
Need An Intellectual Renaissance?” 
Adult Leadership, 6-’53. 
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Three men were sitting on a 
park bench. The man in the mid- 
dle was sitting quietly, as tho 
asleep. But the men on either side 
of him were going thru the mo- 
tions of fishing. With deadly ser- 
iousness they would cast, jerk their 
lines gently, then swiftly wind 
imaginary reels. This had been go- 
ing on for some time when a 
policeman sauntered over, shook 
the man in the middle awake and 


demanded: “Are these two nuts 
friends of yours?” 

“Yes, officer,” said the man. 
“Well, get them out of here 
then.” 

“Right away, officer,” said the 


man as he began rowing vigor- 
ously.—Lion. a 


” 


A school trustee election was be- 
ing held and my son, 3-yr-old Vic- 
tor, heard a great deal of discus- 
sion about the two candidates, who 
were, as it was expressed, “run- 
ning on the board.” One of the 
candidates was Victor’s aunt. 

The school b'dg, where the elec- 
tion was being held, was quite 
near, and Victor, without inform- 
ing the household, decided to go 
over to see the fun. 

In a short time he ret’d, disap- 
pointment written large upon his 
face. Said he: “Aunt Mary wasn’t 
running on a board at all—she 
was just sitting there!” — May 
SOWLES METZIER, Christian Science 
Monitor. p b 
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ou can use a 


I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 


HARRY MILLER 
Exec Sec’y 
Gaines Dog Research Center 


Some friends were visiting 
around the fireplace. Nearby a 
handsome Doberman Pinscher 
was stretched out, apparently 
asleep. The conversation turned 
to intelligence in dogs and one 
guest told of the experience of 
a friend who had to put a lock 
on his refrigerator after his 
German Shepherd discovered 
how to open the door with his 
nose. The story was told with 
enthusiasm and with many 
gestures to show how the feat 
was done. 


Laughing, the host interrup- 
ted, “Little Pinschers have big 
ears,” for the Doberman was 
listening intently. Everyone 
laughed. 


Next morning this guest had 
a call from the host who 
blurted, “Why didn’t you keep 
your mouth shut? The Pin- 
scher opened the refrigerator 
and swiped an entire leg of 
lamb!”—Friendly Chat. 





ee 
47 


A Western movie at U-I was 
doctored before the camera rolled 
and Steve McNally commented, 
“It’s better since they rewrote it.” 

“You don’t rewrite a Western,” 
quipped Hugh Marlow. “You re- 
load it.”—ERSKINE JOHNSON, Photo- 
play. e 


A Columbia Univ prof’s wife, ar- 
riving at a campus box office to 
take her turn at selling tickets to 
a performance for children, was 
just in time to hear this exchange 
between the lady she was relieving 
and a 6-yr-old boy: 

“How much is a ticket?” 

“Ten cents.” The boy took out 
a dime, then hesitated. 

“How long is the show?” 

“Forty-five minutes.” 


He shook his head and moved 
away. “Can’t go. My span of at- 
tention is only 20 minutes.”— 
Pleasures of Publishing, hm, Co- 
lumbia Univ Press. d 


“ ” 


The wife of a college prof had 
engaged an Oriental student to 
help her in the housekeeping. The 
eager student, not being used to 
the many things which fill our 
American homes, had trouble in 
keeping them in order. His em- 
ployer tried to teach him the old 
maxim “A place for everything 
and everything in its place.” 

One day she came back to find 
the house in even worse disorder 
than usual. Somewhat exasperated, 
she said to the young student, 
“What was that saying I taught?” 
Smiling, he repl’d, “Everything ev- 
ery place."—Dr RALPH W Sockman, 


Arkansas Methodist. e 

Sign in the window of a New 
Orleans optometrist: “Eyes  ex- 
amined while you wait.”—Watch- 
man-Examiner. f 





ee 


Cog, 


Picnics are occasions on which 
people have their outings, and in- 
sects their innings—-SHANNON FIFE, 
Sat Eve Post. 

You can’t live on love nowadays 
without refinancing. — Cracklings, 
hm, Stark, Wetzel and Co. 


“ ” 


Statesmen make wars, soldiers 
fight them and congress investi- 
gates them. — Memphis News- 


Scimitar. 


“ ” 


Youth is the wonderful time of 
life which only the young are 
strong enough to endure.—Boston 
Globe. 


“ ” 


No matter how well a woman 
carries her yrs, she’s bound to 
drop a few sooner or later.— 
ERSKINE JOHNSON, Photoplay. 

You can’t judge women by their 
clothes these days .. . there isn’t 
enough evidence. — Cherokee (Ia) 
Courier. 

Many husbands are second story 
men—their wives seldom believe 
the first one—FRANCES RODMAN. 

It’s all right to pull decisions 
out of a hat as long as you're 
wearing it—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

Some girls will go out with any 
worm when they are fishing for a 
husband.—DaNn BENNETT. 
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Listen, Ike, personally I think I 
have a perfect right to burn books 
by authors advocating communism. 
Some of them have sure burned 
ME! 


“ ” 


The way the truce talks con- 
tinue, could some of those negoti- 
ators be women? 


“ ” 


Well, there’s at least one group 
of Yankees that hasn’t lost any 
face lately. We refer, of course, to 
that group in the American 
League. 


‘ ” 


And, about the only Reds who 
have taken a shellacking in the 
past few years are those in the 
National League. 


“ ” 


Here’s a little something for 
women this week: zyZZLE. Why is 
that for women? Well, look it up 
in the dictionary. Women like to 
have the last word, don’t they? 





99 


In a 2nd-grade class at Santa 
Rosa, Calif, pupils were learning, 
first hand, how to bake bread. To 
7-yr-olds, the process seemed pret- 
ty mysterious, but one boy decided 
he’d clear up some of the mystery. 
“Just when,” he asked, “are we 
going to get the crust to wrap 
around it?” Modern Millwhee!, 
hm, Gen’! Mills Ine. - g 
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A customer in an east-end res- 
taurant went to 
turned on a tap and got scalded. 
“This is an outrage!” he screamed 
at the mgr, “Why aren’t your taps 
marked properly? I turned on the 
tap marked ‘C’ thinking it would 
be cold and I got scalding water!” 

The mgr was patient. He led the 
injured diner back to the wash- 
room. “Look,” he said, “the tap is 
marked ‘C’ correctly. That stands 
for ‘Chaude’ and ‘Chaude’ means 
‘hot’! You should know that if you 
live in Montreal.” 

The customer stood abashed for 
a moment. Then he made a dis- 
covery. “But look again,” he cried, 
“The other tap is marked with a 
‘C’ also! What about that?” 

“Ah,” said the’ proprietor, “That 
stands for ‘Cold’. This is a bi- 
lingual restaurant, my friend.”— 
Montrealer. h 


“ ” 


In a N Y school, located in a 
crowded tenement district, the 
teacher was talking about Geo 
Washington. She illustrated her 
remarks by showing the youngsters 
a picture of Mt Vernon. “This,” 
she explained, “is where Geo 
Washington lived.” 

One little fellow looked at the 
picture earnestly for a moment 
and then asked: “What floor?”— 
Indiana Teacher. i 


“ ” 


When one of Susie’s little friends 
came over to see her, she found 
the youngster playing with her 
new housekeeping set. 

“Are you washing dishes?” 

“Yes,” repl’d Susie, “and I’m 
drying them, too, ’cause I’m not 
married yet."-—Mrs J D BRAZZELL, 
Dixie Roto Mag. j 


the washroom, 





I asked my nephew whether or 
not he liked school. 


“Oh, it’s fine,” the I1st-grader 
ans’d, “but I plan to quit in a 
couple of yrs.” 

“Why?” I asked, astounded. 

“Oh,” he explained, “I’m just go- 
ing until I learn how to run a 
space ship.”—FRANCEs KULUZ, Dixie 
Roto Mag. k 





Be It Ever So Hostile 


According to the Director of the 
Association for Family Living, chil- 
dren should be allowed to be bad 
at home, since “hostility is one of 
the basic emotions and has to be 
expressed some place.’”—News item. 


If a lass or a lad 

Simply has to be bad, 

Because of compulsions inner, 

Let it not be at school 

Where the little fool 

Would spoil the poor 
dinner. 


teacher’s 


Let it likewise not be 

Where the neighbors can see 

When objects are hurled and 
broken, 

Or at church where the ear 

Of the preacher can hear 

The horrible words that are 
spoken. 


If a child must rage, 

At a certain age, 

With hostile emotions a-tingle, 

It’s best that he foam 

And explode at home, 

Says the expert, who’s_ probably 
single. 





Once, when John Philip Sousa 
was with his band in London, he 
stopped at a moderately priced 
lodging house. The housekeeper of 
the establishment was a _ hard- 
working woman who looked much 
older than her yrs. Whenever Sou- 
Sa came down the corridor, morn- 
ing or night, he always found the 
woman on her knees, wearily 
scrubbing the floor. 

His heart went out to her and 
he decided to bring a little happi- 
ness into her life. Obtaining two 
tickets at the box office, he of- 
fered them to her and said: 

“Would you like to go to the 
concert Thurs evening, my dear?” 

Looking up from her work, the 
housekeeper repl’d: “Is that your 
only night off?”—E E Ebpcar, St 
Louis Post-Dispatch. 1 


“ ” 


The late Sir Aubrey Smith liked 
to dine quietly. Consequently he 
was rather put out when, in a 
Hollywood restaurant, he happened 
to be seated near a noisy fellow 
who kept calling for the waiter. 
“What do you have to do,” de- 
manded the objectionable one fi- 
nally, “to get a glass of water in 
this dump?” 

The sedate, polished Sir Aubrey 
turned to the man and said quiet- 
ly: “Why don’t you try setting 
yourself on fire?” — English Di- 
gest. m 


‘“ ” 


A remark snatched out of the 
air in the nat’l capital, overheard 
while passing the White House: 
“For a family of two, they cer- 
tainly burn enough lights.”—New 


Yorker. n 
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quent ller 


Pres DWIGHT D EISENHOWER, in 
an informal conference with news- 
men on censorship and related 
subjects: “Let us educate our- 
selves if we are going to run a 
free gov’t. How many of you have 
read Marx or Stalin?” (None of 
the newsmen admitted to a know- 
ledge of the writings of either of 
these socialist planners.) 1-Q-t 


“ ” 


Otto BurIcH, mathematics teach- 
er in Woodruff, Wis high school, 
who arranged an exhibit of a mil- 
lion pennies: “I just wanted the 
kids to see a million of something.” 
(A thousand persons a day visit 
the high school gym to “see the 
show.” 2-Q-t 





Kentrol, invention 


to television while others read, 
sleep, play cards or visit in the 
same room. It is not a cut-off, and 
anyone wishing to listen to any 
part of a program need only turn 
the volume control up to the regu- 
lar sound level. $11.50. (Kentrol 
Corp’n, 10 E Coulter St, Philadel- 
phia 44, Pa) 


A novel indoor TV antenna 
resembles a leatherette desk pad. 
A knob on one side consists of two 


Note here items of special interest in this issue 
Use Comprehensive Index, 


File QUOTE for future reference. 


Wews of 


an electronic 
which can be easily attached to any 
television receiver in 3 min’s, per- 
mits one or more people to listen 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 





separate fan type dipoles connect- 
ed by printed circuitry to a rotary 
phasing switch. (Bestcraft Prod- 
ucts Co Inc, 626 Broadway, N Y) 


Because many blind persons 
want to keep posted on television 
programs even tho they can’t see 
them, a set which receives TV 
sound only is being produced. In 
addition, the unit contains an FM 
radio receiver. Small and portable, 
the set measures just 12 by 8 in 
Control knobs are inscribed in 
Braille. (Popular Mechanics Mag, 
200 E Ontario St, Chicago 11, Ill) 
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